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Dutt Knire’s DEFIANCE 
From Sketch by Maynard Dixon 
(Probably in Harper’s) 
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Savagery and Civilization 


Wren the real history of our Indian wars 
shall be written as it should be written, and the 
wrongs and injustice to the red man truthfully 
told, the grievances of the Cheyenne will be 
related, I trust, by a pen dipped in vitriol. But 
no more gallant fightng spirit ever was exhibited 
on any battlefield in all the world’s history than 
that shown by these devoted Cheyenne of brave 
old Dull Knife’s band, in their last desperate fight 
for their rights. 


From monograph on Dull Knife, 
by E. A. Brininstool 
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The Value of Memorials 


By Ropert G. SIMMONS 


Chief Justice Nebraska Supreme Court 


Nebraska has a history of old times and old events that have 
been lost except as they may be found in the pages of our books. 
Our more recent history is known to our older citizens, or is 
not more than one or two generations away from people now 
living. The Indian history of Nebraska runs like a_ thread 
through all of these events. Much of it has been or can be 
preserved — either in the memoirs of those who knew it, or in 
visible monuments placed by those who are familiar with events 
that have taken place here. Both forms of preservation should 
be adopted. 

It has cost much in lives and treasure to build our state. 
It will increase the devotion of our people to our state and coun- 
try to perpetuate the history of these events. This can be done, 
and interest in the stirring stories of the settlement of Nebraska 
can be kept alive, by a program such as you are fostering. It 
is a public service weil worth while. 





Joun Gutzon pE LA Motue BorGlum 
Master Sculptor 
Creator of Mount Rushmore Memorial. Born in a 
prairie schooner crossing Idalio, March 25, 1871. Died 
March 6, 1941. Buried in a crypt at the foot of Mount 
Rushmore. 
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Memorials to the Sioux Indians 
GuTzoN BoRGLUM 


Our treatment of the native American —the Indian, as he 
is called thru a geographic error of the original discoverers - 
stands against the American civilization as our greatest injustice 
towards any native people. 

More or less nomadic, the Plains Indians lacked many of 
the first principles common to civilization. However, they were 
human beings, intellectual, with high moral standards, and hon- 
ourable in all their agreements. Their rights, secured intelligent- 
ly, they fought for as is the habit of human beings. They pre- 
served and developed their territorial boundaries as best they 
knew for the maintenance of their families, to secure food and 
dwelling places capable of protecting them against the climatic 
conditions where they were located. 

In our western progress we entered into treaty relations 
with them, accepted them as sovereigns of their territory, and 
secured to them by solemn agreement their lands and their hunt- 
ing grounds, including their rivers for transportation and their 
forests for timber — but only to our own advantage. There lies 
against the American people, perhaps, no more flagrant crime 
than their failure to fulfil the obligations entered into with a 
majority of the native tribes that occupied what is now known as 
the United States. 

These brief notes, however, are chiefly concerned with the 
great Sioux tribes, a race of people who entered upon their domain 
over four hundred years ago and, through their warlike methods, 
prevailed over the vast territory between Canada to the north, 
Kansas to the south, and between Wyoming and Lake Michigan 
to the west and east. Commonly they were known as the Great 
Plains Indians for the reason that they seemed to dominate the 
plains, but this was a misnomer. The Sioux were broken up into 
many smaller tribes and bands under different names. The 
Oglala seem to have been the strongest, and among them we will 
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find some of the most illustrious leaders in all the Sioux history. 
It was with them that all treaty arrangements were passed and 
affirmed with the United States for easements, sale or transfer of 
the tribe’s territorial rights. 

The Oglala tribe used ligaments torn from the back of the 
buffalo for thread in their sewing; for such ropes as they found 
necessary in handling their horses and sewing up their tents they 
used strips of rawhide just as cut from the raw skin. They made 
their arrows as all Indians made them, and they were broken and 
painted by the same method as used through all America. They 
had no knowledge of beads, nor did they trade with the white 
man to secure them.* Instead they used porcupine quills, and 
quills and feathers from birds, to ornament their dress. 

In spite of all this, in spite of the fact that they knew nothing 
of the value of agriculture, as it was known by the Indians of 
Arizona and New Mexico long before the Spaniard invaded 
their lands, | doubt that there is a more intelligent Indian in 
America (not excepting the Aztec) in mental astuteness, nicety 
of mental distinctions, rich imagery, and the beautiful use of 
language as the great Sioux leaders preserved and developed it. 
It has been my good fortune to have met and known some of 
them, to have stood on their rocks for a platform, addressed 
their people and been addressed by their chiefs; and, knowing 
the absence of all crafty arts, to find in them a subtleness in judg- 
ment and integrity in their relations with one another and with 
the white man. 

It was such considerations as these that made me hail with 
enthusiasm Dr. Wilson’s proposal to erect monuments com- 
memorating this strong people. Usually memorials are builded 
by individuals or a nation to honour their own family or national 
heroes; it is a peculiarly gracious act for us, as the victorious 
nation, to put up memorials to those who preceded us here — 
not merely as a historical record, but to honour them as a brave 
and valiant race. 


*I believe that statement is quite wrong. I think they certainly did 
acquire beads and use them. We have in our Museum a great deal of 
fully authenticated bead work by the Brule, Oglala and Dakota Indians 
from the Zimmerman and Bristol collections, including a very elaborate 
“shirt” said to have been worn by Crazy Horse, and decorated with beads, 
feathers, bone and shell.— A. E. S. 
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MEMORIALS TO THE SIoUX INDIANS 


Some years ago, while discussing with Andrew Mellon (then 
Secretary of the Treasury) the design for a fifty-cent piece which 
the United States Government was issuing “to honour the valour 
of the soldier of the South”— a people with whom our govern- 
ment had been at war only sixty years before, Mr. Mellon said: 
“How do you explain the words ‘In God we trust’ over the 
heads of Lee and Jackson, technically traitors to our govern- 
ment?” I answered, “Mr. Secretary, if we did not believe that 
Lee and Jackson trusted in God we would not be honouring them 
with a coin.” 

In the same way, if we did not believe in the integrity and 
high moral principles of these Indians, we would not now be 
wanting to honour them with memorials. They too believed in 
God —the Great Spirit manifested in all around them. We 
owe them a memorial this day. 


Editor’s Note: The untimely death of Gutzon Borglum prevented 
his own revision of this statement prepared by him. It is therefore printed 
just as his hurried dictation prepared’ it, even tho not entirely accurate in 
its historical references. 

Gutzon Borglum had within him the soul of a great artist and poet. 
Nebraska will always count him among her noble sons, even tho not born 
on her soil. He was ardently committed to the project of a great Indian 
memorial in the Pine Ridge region. 








Proposep SITE OF MEMORIAL TO THE Sioux N 


During the middle seventies the Oglala and Brule 
Sioux were established here in the Pine Ridge country 
of northwestern Nebraska. In addition, large numbers 
of Northern Cheyenne, Arapahoe, and various other 
bands of Teton Sioux from time to time called that 
region home. 

Life during this period was always tense, often 
dramatic, and occasionally tragic to the highest degree. 
To the Indians it was a period of transition. Its few 
survivors look back to it as a time of anguish for their 
people. 

Nearly all of the great chiefs of the Teton Sioux 
of the period had led their people to this land. Crook 
and Miles and Mackenzie and other officers of distinction 
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on Hicuway No. 19 Near CHADRON STATE PARK 


in the Indian wars were here at some time in their 
careers. 

Before the middle seventies the Pine Ridge country 
was a paradise for trappers and fur traders. As soon 
as the Oglala and Brule were located here, great herds 
of long-horn cattle were driven in from the South for 
their sustenance. Following the removal of the Indians 
in the fall of 1877 the area was filled with Texas cattle. 

In 1884 and 1885 the homesteaders came and the 
great herds were moved to Wyoming and Montana. 

The places of especial interest belonging to this 
period are marked, as well as military roads and other 
roads and trails. The names of a few towns are in- 
cluded to establish geographical connection between 
past and present. 
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The Story of the Oglala and Brule Sioux 
in the Pine Ridge Country of Northwest 
Nebraska in the Middle Seventies 


By E. P. Witson 


The Sioux Nation, as the Dakota Indians are commonly 
known, is a confederation of many bands within the great family 
tribe. At the opening of the nineteenth century three great divi- 
sions of the Sioux were recognized — Eastern, Central, and 
Western. The Teton Sioux (known as the Sioux of the West) 
were in turn divided into seven bands — or, as the Tetons desig- 
nated them, “Seven Camp Fires,” as follows: Oglala, Brule, 
Mineconjou, Hunkpapa, Sans Arc, Two Kettle, and Blackfeet 
Sioux. Of these seven bands the Oglala and the Brule were the 
largest and most important, numbering in all about thirteen thou- 
sand souls.'* 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century the Sioux of the 
West owned or occupied an imperial domain which included with- 
in its borders the western parts of North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Nebraska, northwestern Kansas, northeastern Colorado, and 
the eastern parts of Wyoming and Montana. The boundary lines 
which circumscribed this huge section of the country ran from 
the middle part of what is now western Kansas in a northwesterly 
direction to the Big Horn mountains; thence north along the 
crest of that range down to the line of the Musselshell river, and 
north beyond the forty-ninth parallel into Canada for a distance 
of perhaps seventy-five miles; thence east to a point north of the 
site of Fort Peck, Montana; thence south to the Missouri River, 
and down that stream to a point just below the mouth of the 
Niobrara; from thence the line extended in a southwesterly di- 
rection to its place of beginning.’ 

The area described here was the land of the Sioux of the 


* List of the documentation appears on page 319. 
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West and did not include the lands held and occupied by the 
eastern and central divisions of the Sioux tribe. This land, with 
that lying to the south, constituted the great buffalo grazing lands 
—the greatest “pasture” in the country. Here on these plains 
roamed millions of these great animals, grazing as far north as 
Dakota and western Canada in the spring, and as far south as 
Texas in the fall. 

The buffalo was “the staff of life” to the Plains Indians. 
He was more: he was the symbol of leadership and the type of 
long life and plenty. His skin furnished shelter and clothing, his 
flesh, food; his sinews furnished bowstrings, his bones were trans- 
formed into implements of agriculture, his hooves and horns sup- 
plied drinking vessels and spoons —even the dung was utilized 
as fuel. There were other animals in the land of the Sioux — 
antelope, deer, elk, bear, beaver and wolves, all contributing flesh 
and fur to the support of the Indians — but no animal in such 
vast numbers as the buffalo. 

Through this vast buffalo range cut the great trails to Ore- 
gon, Utah, and California. Day by day the irresistible pressure 
of the westward movement of the white population increased. By 
the Fort Laramie Treaty of September 17, 1851 (council held at 
Horse Creek, Scotts Bluff County, Nebraska),* the area of the 
Sioux empire was greatly restricted on the south, the west, and 
the north, and the discovery of gold in Montana in 1861 increased 
the tendency of the whites to trespass on the Sioux lands. 

Under the terms of the Fort Laramie Treaty of April 29, 
1868, the Sioux were given a reservation whose area included 
“the following district of country, to wit, viz: commencing on 
the east bank of the Missouri River where the forty-sixth paral- 
lel of north latitude crosses the same, thence along low-water 
mark down said east bank to a point opposite where the northern 
line of the State of Nebraska strikes the river, thence west across 
said river, and along the northern line of Nebraska to the 104th 
degree of longitude west from Greenwich, thence north on said 


meridian to a point where the forty-sixth parallel of north lati- 
tude intercepts the same, thence due east along said parallel to 
the place of beginning; . . .”* In addition to the foregoing de- 
scribed reservation the tribes that were parties to this agreement 











Detail Map of the Pine Ridge Country 
in the Middle Seventies 


The places of especial interest belonging to this 
period are marked, as well as military roads and other 
roads and trails. The names of a few towns are in- 
cluded to establish geographical connection between 
past and present. 
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reserved “the right to hunt on any lands north of the North 
Platte, and on the Republican Fork of the Smoky Hill River, so 


39s 
5 


long as the buffalo may range thereon 

The Treaty of 1868 paved the way for the full development 
of the agency system in the Sioux territory. Wild game was 
becoming scarce and, in addition, the hunting grounds of the 
Indians had been reduced. It was not until 1871, however, after 
nearly three years of discussion, that the powerful Oglala band 
under Red Cloud was located at what later became known as the 
Old Red Cloud Agency — on the north side of the North Platte 
River, about thirty-two miles below Fort Laramie,® and about a 
half-mile west of the Nebraska-Wyoming line (not far from the 
present town of Henry, Nebraska). 

This location proved unsatisfactory to the government be- 
cause of the demoralization of the Indians through the sale of 
liquor by parties of white men along the Oregon Trail, which 
here extended along the south side of the North Platte River. 
Sesides, it was twenty-five miles from any considerable amount 
of timber and there was a lack of good grazing for the ponies. 
It was deemed best, therefore, to move the agency to the upper 
part of the White River valley. This country long had been a 
favorite haunt of the Indians. Here were clear spring-fed 
streams and a great abundance of timber — mostly pine, while 
the high bluffs and the pines furnished ample protection to the 
valleys along the streams. In addition to these natural advantages 
the open spaces in the Pine Ridge area and the adjacent prairies 
produced a great amount of rich buffalo grass. Finally, in 1873, 
the transfer to the White River valley was made, and the Red 
Cloud Agency was located on the south side of the White River 
just above the place where that clear, swiftly flowing stream 
emerges from the deep valley it has cut through Pine Ridge. It 
was supposed to be in Dakota. By the survey of the north line 
of Nebraska, made in the summer of 1874, it was shown to lie in 
Nebraska,’ in Dawes County, not far from the present town 
of Crawford. 

There was much dissatisfaction with this location. The Ne- 
braska Legislature demanded the removal of the agency and sub- 
sequently action was taken. On November 1, 1877, after having 
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lived in this valley since August 1, 1873, the Oglala began the 
long journey down White River to a new location on the west 
bank of the Missouri River in Dakota. They reached their new 
agency November 25th and there they remained until the spring 
of 1878, when the Pine Ridge Reservation was established in the 
southwest part of South Dakota, one and one-half miles north 
of the Nebraska state line.* Upon the opening of the reservation 
Red Cloud and his Oglala were moved in and there they still live. 

Throughout the years of uncertainty and transition Red 
Cloud, the Chief of the Oglala, remained with his band. During 
the years of the Indian war he was one of the great leaders of 
the Sioux. After the Treaty of 1868, which he signed November 
6th,? Red Cloud became one of the most constructive statesmen 
of his nation. During the course of his long life he made many 
trips to Washington in the interest of his people. 

The turning point in the history of the Oglala was reached 
during the years that the agency was on the south side of the 
White River — 1873-1877. The Oglala numbered more than 
9,000, and during part of the time more than 2,000 Northern 
Cheyenne and 1,500 Northern Arapahoe were located there also. 
The old life of freedom was past. The Sioux knew that never 
again would they hunt the buffalo or spend the winters in their 
villages in the country where their ancestors had lived. Al- 
though allowed to establish their camps a few miles distant from 
the agency, they were under the control of the army. Camp 
Robinson, which developed so rapidly that two years later it was 
named Fort Robinson, was established three miles upstream from 
the Red Cloud Agency in 1874. Throughout this entire period 
the Indians at the Red Cloud Agency were restless. To them 
their condition was tragic. Further northwest in the Upper 
Missouri country were the irreconcilables — those so - called 
“hostile” Indians. 


THe Pine Rincge Country, and the leading national highways 
to this beautiful and historic area. 


Note the Black Hills and Mount Rushmore to the north. To the 
northeast is Yellowstone Park. Between Pine Ridge and the Park lies 
the Big Horn country of eastern Wyoming and southern Montana, famous 
for its battlefields of the Indian Wars in the seventies. 
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During these years the situation at Red Cloud Agency was 
frequently tense, often dramatic. There was always an element 
among the agency Indians that desired to break away and join 
the hostiles. In the fall of 1876 the officers at Fort Robinson be- 
came convinced that Red Cloud and a large number of his band 
were planning an escape to the country of the hostiles. The In- 
dians were camped on Chadron Creek about twenty-five miles 
northeast of the agency — (about six miles southwest of the pres- 
ent city of Chadron). Here, before daylight on the morning of 
October 23, they were surprised by four hundred troops of the 
Fourth and Fifth Cavalry under the command of General Mc- 
Kenzie. The troops were accompanied by the famous Pawnee 
scouts led by the brothers Frank and Lute North. The captured 
Indians, disarmed and their ponies confiscated, were returned to 
the immediate vicinity of Fort Robinson where they were re- 
quired to remain. This effectively checked any effort to escape. 

The winter of 1876-1877 was hard on the hostiles in the 
upper Missouri country. Blizzards were frequent, snow was 
deep, and game was scarce. Through the bitter cold and deep 
snow Spotted Tail, Chief of the Brule, fought his way to the 
camp of Crazy Horse (who was his nephew) — in the heart of 
the buffalo country along the Tongue River at a point near Sui- 
cide Creek — to implore him to come in and make peace with the 
government, as so many of the hostile bands had already done.*® 
In the spring of 1877 Crazy Horse, in response to Spotted Tail’s 
pleas, led his half-starved band down to Fort Robinson where he 
surrendered to the military authorities."' The last camp of this 
great chief, one of the most invincible warriors and the idol of his 
people, was located about five miles northeast of Fort Robinson 
on the north side of White River. His tragic death occurred at 
Fort Robinson September 5th of that year. 

The Brule Sioux, after the signing of the Fort Laramie 
Treaty of 1868, were located at Whetstone Agency in Dakota, 
on the west side of the Missouri, where they remained until 1871. 
On June first of this year they were transferred to the south 
bank of the White River, twelve miles west of White Clay Creek, 
in Dawes County, Nebraska — about ten miles northeast of the 





present town of Chadron, Nebraska. This location was but a 
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few miles below the Red Cloud Agency. The Spotted Tail 
Agency was located at two or three different places in this vicinity, 
none of which proved satisfactory. Finally, in 1874, they were 
given a new location in the eastern part of the Pine Ridge coun- 
try on the Big Beaver, in early days called West Beaver. Here 
was an abundance of timber, protection from storms, and plenty 
of water. The location was supposed to be in Dakota, but a sur- 
vey later showed it to lie in Nebraska —twelve miles south of 
the north line of Nebraska and twelve miles east of the present 
town of Chadron. This location remained their home until the 
fall of 1877, when once again they were taken to the west bank 
of the Missouri River in Dakota. The following year, 1878, they 
were brought west and located on the Rosebud Reservation. Here, 
on the south fork of the White River, in Todd County, South 
Dakota, they still live. 

While living on the Big Beaver the Brule numbered more 
than eight thousand. Nearly twelve hundred Mineconjou Sioux 
were with them at that time. They, as well as the Oglala, recog- 
nized the Pine Ridge country as a desirable place in which to 
live. Camp Sheridan, occupied by a detachment of soldiers, was 
established a quarter of a mile northeast of the Brule camp, whose 
headquarters were known as Spotted Tail Agency in honor of 
the great chief who was head of this band. 

The experience of the Brule at the Spotted Tail Agency was 
similar to that of the Oglala at the Red Cloud Agency. They 
were held in check by the strong hand of Spotted Tail who, in his 
younger days, was great in war, in his more mature years, great 
as a statesman, and, as shown by the following, an eloquent 
orator : 


Alas! There is a time appointed for all things. Think for 
a moment how many multitudes of the animal tribe we 
have destroyed. Look upon the snow that appears to- 
day —tomorrow it is water! Listen to the dry leaves 
that were green and vigorous, but a few moons before! 
We are a part of this life and it seems that our time has 
come. 


Ye note how the decay of one nation invigorates another. 
This strange white man—consider him. His gifts are 
manifold, his tireless brain, his busy hands do wonders 
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for his race, yet, he is so great and so flourishing there 
must be some virtue and truth in his philosophy. I wish 
to say to you, my friends! Be not moved alone by heat- 


ed argument and revenge. These are for the young. 
We are young no longer. Let us give counsel as old 
men.,!? 


Major Bourke, long a member of General Crook’s staff, 
later commanding officer at Camp Sheridan, and a well known 
authority on the Sioux wars of the seventies, had this to say of 
Spotted Tail: 


... if ever the day shall come when loyal and intelligent 
friendship for the American people shall receive due recog- 
nition, the strong, melancholy teatures of “Sintiega-leska” 
or “Spotted Tail,” cast in enduring bronze, will overlook 
the broad area of Dakota and Nebraska, which his genius 
did so much to save to civilization. In youth a warrior 
of distinction, in middle age a leader among his people, he 
became, ere time had sprinkled his iocks with snow, the 
benefactor of two races.! 


The discovery of gold in the Black Hills became definitely 
known in 1874. The rush of miners to that place was so great 
that the government thought it advisable to buy the Black Hills 
from the Sioux Nation, and to that end appointed a commission 
to hold a General Council with representative members of the 
Sioux bands. In the summer of 1875 a delegation which includ- 
ed the Honorable A. Comingo, Reverend S. F. Hinman, and W. 
H. Ashby, Esquire, accompanied by twelve young Indians select- 
ed by Red Cloud and Spotted Tail, visited the various bands of 
Sioux in the Black Hills and east as far as the Missouri River, 





announcing a Grand Council at which the sale of the Black Hills 
was to be considered. Each band was to be represented by its 
chiefs and head men. 

When the commission arrived at Red Cloud Agency on Sep- 
tember 4, 1875, it found misunderstanding between the Red Cloud 
and Spotted Tail agencies as to the place of meeting, the former 
insisting that the council be held at Red Cloud, and Spotted Tail 
insisting that it should be held on Chadron Creek, twenty-five 
miles from Red Cloud Agency and the same distance from the 
Spotted Tail Agency. Their differences were so bitter that for 
a time it was doubtful whether a grand council could be con- 
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vened. On the 17th of September, however, agreement was 
reached and the place stipulated was an open plain about eight 
miles from the Red Cloud Agency, on the White River, directly 
north of Crow Butte. The Grand Council opened on September 
20, at the place designated." 

The government commission was composed of notable men. 
The chairman was the Honorable W. B. Allison, United States 
Senator, Dubuque, lowa. A company of cavalry under Captain 
Egan was sent from Fort Laramie to act as guard. Upon the 
opening of the Grand Council the chairman, Senator Allison, 
read his instructions and stated the objects and wishes of the 
government, following which the Indians asked time to consult. 
It was soon apparent that the Indians were divided into two 
camps — those who were willing to part with the hills if a large 
price could be had, and those who would not part with the Black 
Hills at any price. 

On the 23rd, although all were present, the council was not 
convened. No decision had been reached by the Indians and the 
heads were all in bad spirits that day, which might have resulted 
in serious outbreak but for the wise precaution of a few of the 
leading chiefs, especially Young-Man-Afraid-of-His-Horses and 
his soldier band.’* It is said that Little Big Man, one of the 
hostile Indians (a member of Crazy Horse’s band), rode into 
the open space before the Council and in stentorian tones an- 
nounced that he was there to kill any chief who would sell his 
land. It was at this moment that Young-Man-Afraid-of-His- 
Horses stepped into the council center and in forceful language 
persuaded the Indians to think things over. His magnetic pres- 
ence and his strong personality saved the day. It was estimated 
that twenty thousand Indians attended the council, seven thou- 
sand of whom, mounted and armed, surrounded the meeting 
place.*° The Grand Council closed on the 29th of September 
without having arrived at any agreement. 

It was not until a year later that the Black Hills agreement 
was signed. This was accomplished by a government commission, 
headed by the Honorable George W. Manypenny, former Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs.’ There was no Grand Council of 
all the tribes, but merely separate councils at each agency. Red 
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Cloud and his chiefs and head men signed at the Red Cloud 
Agency. Spotted Tail and other chiefs and head men signed at 
their respective agencies. 

In 1877 the government transferred to the Indian Territory 
(in what is now the state of Oklahoma) the surviving members 
of the Northern Cheyenne. The altitude was low, the climate 
moist, and it was hot during much of the year. The conditions 
among these Indians were deplorable in every way and the death 
rate was high. They begged to be allowed to return to their old 
home in the north. Permission was refused. Becoming desper- 
ate the Cheyenne, on September 9, 1878, broke away from their 
reservation and, under the heroic leadership of that great genius 
and patriot, Dull Knife, made a dash for the north. 

With incredible speed they crossed western Kansas and 
western Nebraska until they were north of the Niobrara River. 
In their mad dash through Kansas they killed settlers, replaced 
their exhausted horses with others taken from ranchmen and 
homesteaders, and eluded pursuing detachments of cavalry. They 
divided into two bands. The smaller, under Little Crow, escaped 
into the sandhills and later rejoined the remnant of the tribe in 
Montana. The larger band, under Dull Kn-fe, continued on to 
the north and camped on Chadron Creek in the Pine Ridge area. 
Here troops from Camp Sheridan and Fort Robinson surrounded 
them, and after some parleying Dull Knife and his band con- 
sented to go to Fort Robinson. In vain they pleaded for per- 
mission to remain in the north country. The government was 
adament in its determination to return them to the Indian Terri- 
tory and, even though it was midwinter, they were to be returned 
without delay. 

Dull Knife and his men declared their intention to die be- 
fore complying with the order. On the night of January 9, 1879, 
they escaped from the barracks and struck out in a northwesterly 
direction, through the rough country with its pine-clad hills. It 
was bitterly cold. The endurance of the Indians, among whom 
were women and children, was incredible. Troops had been sent 
in pursuit and there were a number of minor engagements, with 
casualties on both sides. At last — just twelve days after their 
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escape — Dull Knife and his Spartan band made their last stand 
in a small canyon on the north side of Antelope Creek, in the 
extreme northwest corner of the state, about forty miles north- 
west of Fort Robinson. Dull Knife and nearly all his men were 
killed. They had proved their statement — they had preferred 
death to a return to the Indian Territory !"* 

It is proposed to create in the Pine Ridge country of 
northwest Nebraska a suitable memorial to the Sioux Nation, 
and to include in this a memorial to Dull Knife and_ his 
band of Northern Cheyenne. It was here in this picturesque 
area, with its beautiful woods and its many clear streams 
flowing north through deep-cut valleys into White River, that 
the vast majority of the great Sioux Nation passed through the 
bitter and humiliating experiences that characterized their transi- 
tion from monarchs of the northern plains, the Black Hills, and 
the eastern slopes of the Big Horn and eastern Montana Rockies, 
to the status of reservation Indians. This rugged area, the out- 
post of a still more rugged country to the north and west, was the 
stage on which were enacted the closing scenes in the life. of the 
Sioux Nation as a free people. The late Gutzon Borglum ap- 
propriately designated them as “the Romans of the Plains.” 
Here in this region those notable statesmen of the Sioux Nation 

-Red Cloud and Spotted Tail — performed their greatest ser- 
vices to their people and to the white race. Here, Young-Man- 
Afraid-of-His-Horses, by an act of supreme courage and wis- 
dom, proved himself one of the most remarkable men of his 
tribe. Here, Crazy Horse, unconquerable in spirit and resource- 
ful in war, met his tragic fate; and here, Dull Knife and his 
band, with iron resolution and incredible valor, chose death in 
combat to death by disease in Indian Territory. 


The proposed memorial is to include a monument to per- 
petuate the memory of the great Sioux Nation. The suggested 
location for it is in the heart of the Pine Ridge country, by the 
side of a paved highway, with a lofty ridge of butte rock partial- 
ly covered by pine trees as a background. In addition, several 
smaller monuments are to be erected, each to commemorate a 
place of historic interest as mentioned above and, in most cases, 
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a great chief as well. It is proposed to locate these smaller 
monuments at the sites of the Red Cloud and Spotted Tail 
Agencies; the site of Red Cloud’s camp on Chadron Creek 
where he and his band were captured October 23, 1876; the 
site of the Grand Council of September, 1875, held between the 
Sioux Nation and the Allison Commission regarding the sale 
of the Black Hills; the last camp of Crazy Horse* at the time of 
his surrender at Fort Robinson, and the site where Dull Knife 
and his band made their last stand, January 22, 1879. These 
smaller monuments will constitute an enduring witness through 
succeeding centuries, each contributing its chapter to the dramatic 
story of the last heroic struggle of a proud, liberty-loving race 
against the ruthless aggression of many alien peoples seeking 
freedom, opportunity, wealth and empire, who — themselves hav- 
ing fled domination in the old world — set up dominion in the 
new. 

An association has been formed for the purpose of assum- 
ing responsibility for this project. It includes a number of the 
best known citizens of Nebraska. The project is a challenge to 
the creative ability of the highest talent in the field of sculpture. 
If the plans and ideas of those interested are realized, the memo- 
rial will be of nationwide interest. 


*No photo of Crazy Horse appears in these pages for the reason that 
none was ever taken. Shortly after the death of the great chief a wily 
photographer induced one of the Brule Sioux to pose for a picture which 
afterward was published far and wide as that of Crazy Horse. Questioned 
on this point, Dr. McGillicuddy wrote: “I never obtained his picture. 
His invariable reply was, ‘My friend, why should you wish to shorten my 
life by taking from me my shadow?’ He was much of a mystic, and 
positively refused to pose.” — Editor. 








Ashton C. 
Shallenberger 





Ashton C. Shallenberger was both governor and congressman in Ne- 
braska. He was a gifted speaker —one of the most gifted and effective 
of all Nebraska speakers. He was a lover of Nebraska history and a 
member of the Nebraska State Historical Society for many years. He 
told the story of the Massacre Canyon Battle between the Sioux and the 
Pawnee Nations on the floor of the House of Representatives in favor of 
his bill appropriating $10,000 from the federal treasury to mark the site 
of this memorable battle. It required unanimous consent for consideration 
of the bill. Congressman Shal- 
lenberger went to Congress- 
man La Guardia (now mayor 
of New York City), one of 
the greatest objectors, and per- 
suaded him not to object. 
Shallenberger then told the 
story of the battle in a way 
that stirred the soul of every 
congressman who heard it. 
That speech on May 7, 1928, 
secured the passage of the 
bill 


Senator Howell secured its 
passage through the Senate 
with the amount reduced to 
$7,500 and the provision that 
Nebraska should furnish a site 
for the monument without cost. 
The full story of the passage 
of this bill is told in the State 
Historical Society publications. 
It is one of the most thrilling 
stories of the frontier. Con- 
gressman Shallenberger 
achieved what was apparently 
impossible. He set a_ high 
mark for present-day Nebraska 
congressmen to achieve a 
worthy memorial for the Sioux 
Nation in Nebraska. 
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Why Remember The Indian? 


By Rr. Rev. Georce A. Beecuer, D. D. 


In the process of preserving a record of historical events 
we often fail to realize that the events themselves are inseparably 
associated with persons. Monuments constitute an objective ele- 
ment in the process of memorializing both persons and events. 
Veneration for a historic site is intensified by the association be- 
tween the events which took place at that site, and the men and 
women there commemorated as its heroes. 

Approximately ninety miles north of the spot selected for 
the erection of a monument to the Sioux Indian here in north- 
western Nebraska, is a carving in granite by a world-famous 
sculptor immortalizing four of our greatest national leaders: 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. It is 
the work of Gutzon Borglum, our honored friend and co-worker 
in this enterprise. This majestic sculpture at Mount Rushmore, 
South Dakota, is a concrete illustration of the world-wide in- 
fluence of these historical characters. Sculpture speaks to eye 
and mind, more eloquently than words, the story of the develop- 
ment of our civilization in the Western Hemisphere. 

Not all great men are thus honored in the imperishable 
records of our country, and one might naturally ask: “Why 
honor the Indian?” The famous chief Geronimo is remembered 
for his brutality and for his cunning in escaping from his 
enemies when in the power of a superior force. Geronimo 
however, is not the type of Indian we plan to memorialize here. 
There were tribes of Indians in the Sioux Nation who roamed 
these plains with the freedom of the wild game they hunted. 
They possessed much the same characteristics in the home and 
family and cultural life peculiar to their native endowments and 
ideals, as those we honor in the record of the white race. 
The discovery of this art in their handiwork with beads, brush, 
and implements of skin, bone and stone, bears witness to the 
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fact. These ancient treasures have become priceless to historians 
and archeologists for the story they tell. 

The Indian Campaigns from the sixties to the nineties 
constitute a vital part of the history of the Great West. The 
names and deeds of the conquering Whites have long been cele- 
brated. Little has been said or done to perpetuate the memory 
of those who made the great sacrifice in a lost cause. It is 
fitting and proper, therefore — indeed, it is true sportsmanship — 
that at this time and in this territory we should erect a suitable 
memorial for the deeds of valor, endurance and heroism which 
have become an Indian tradition rapidly fading from memory. 

The Indian, born on the bosom of Mother Earth, nurtured 
on the milk of strong and fearless motherhood, imbibed the love 
of adventure and resistance until he could eagerly invite and 
anticipate the type of combat which his ancestors had experi- 
enced and cherished through many generations. We should not 
infer, however, that because of this birth and training, the 
Indian in whose memory we propose to erect a fitting monument 
was devoid of sympathy and affection for his own. 

Physical suffering was for the Indian only a means to an 
end. His belief in the Great Spirit was deeply anchored, and 
was symbolized in his religious ceremonies. Much of the so- 
called “history” of the Indian is prejudicial and misleading. 
The Indian regarded his hunting grounds as a sacred heritage, 
and ultimately fought and died in the hope of preserving them 
for his children. There were really great heroes among these 
Indians who fought for the preservation of their liberty, and 
yet their final resting place is not even marked. While in 
action on the field of battle, Chief Crazy Horse inspired his 
warriors by his own dauntless courage and was always in the 
thickest of the fight. On many occasions he is said to have 
rallied his men with the slogan: 

“This is a great day to die! All Braves follow me! All 
cowards to the rear!!” 

Toward the close of their campaigns Spotted Tail and Red 
Cloud, realizing the fate of their race, advised their people as 
follows : 


We dwellers of the open plains, with the sky for 
our roof, and the earth for our buffalo and deer to graze 
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upon, must either make our last united stand and perish 
in our own blood, or peacefully submit to the terms of 
the conqueror. Our old men and women, the sick and 
helpless, and every mounted warrior will be lying dead 
like the game we have hunted in these valleys and hills. 
The white men, like the ants, lay by store for their winter 
supply. They have food, shelter and protection, while 
we perish of hunger! It is better to live with the remnant 
of our race than to shed more blood in a helpless cause. 


Let us build a fitting monument to commemorate these 
splendid examples of faith, fortitude and self-sacrifice. The 
time -can never be more appropriate. “The Noble Red Man” 
was in truth nobler than we are often willing to admit. Let 
us honor that nobility in the fallen. 


From Dull Knife, by E. A. Brininstool: 


“Dull Knife and his people want to do what the Great Father directs. 
We realize that we are helpless. But we are in no condition to march 
many hundreds of miles back to the Indian Territory in such weather as 
this. Our old people and our little children will freeze to death. And 
those of us who do reach the southern country will soon fall victims to the 
fevers. Hear me, my white brothers: Does the Great Father desire us 
to die? Jf so we will die right here. We will not go back to the Indian 
Territory!” 


Excerpts from A Century of Dishonor, by Helen Hunt Jackson: 


General Crook expressed the feeling of the army when he replied to 
a friend: “Yes, it is hard [to go on such a campaign]; but. sir, the 
har¢est thing is to go and fight those whom you know are in the right.” 


* * * 


When Hendrik Hudson anchored his ship off New York Island in 
1600. the Delaware in great numbers stood on the shore to receive him, 
exclaiming in their innocence, “Behold, the gods have come to visit us!” 


* * ~ 
Red Cloud, parting from friends in the Black Hills, hoped that. if 


thev did not meet again on earth. thev might meet beyond the grave “in a 
land where white men cease to be liars.” 
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A Memorial to the Sioux Nation 


by 
Appison E. SHELDON 


Two great Indian peoples stand out above all others in the 
story of the white man’s progress across the American Continent 
—the Iroquois of New York and the Sioux of the Great Plains. 
In numbers, in organization, in courage and discipline, in great 
leadership, in great events and crises, these two sections of the 
Indian population of the present United States excel. The story 
of the Iroquois, or Six Nations, is vitally interwoven with the 
early settlement of the Apalachian and Lakes Region of the east- 
ern states. All the historians, statesmen and novelists of the 
struggle between France and England for possession of this conti- 
nent, of the struggle between the Colonists and England for an 
independent nation, and of the struggle between the white settlers 
and the Indian occupants of the lake and mountain region of the 
eastern United States, find the Iroquois to be the center of in- 
fluence and literary interest. 

The Sioux Nation (with their allies, the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe) occupy the center of historical interest in the Great 
Plains Region, in the vast empire stretching from Lake Superior 
and Lake of the Woods west and southwest to the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Republican River. As the Iroquois Nation was the 
chief obstacle to white occupation east of the Alleghanies, so the 
Sioux Nation and allies were in the Trans-Mississippi Region and 
to the great white migration across the plains and mountains to 
the Pacific Ocean. The final focus of the conflict for the posses- 
sion of the Plains, the Rocky Mountains, and the great highways 
of travel over which the American flag was carried to the Cali- 
fornia and Oregon country, was in northwestern Nebraska. The 
center of the conflict and conference was in the region character- 
ized by the Pine Ridge hills of Nebraska and South Dakota. 
Here the last great councils between the Indians and the white 
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men were held. Here the great Indian chiefs whose names are 
forever famous in frontier history made the last stand of the 
Indian against the onward tide of white migration. 

This Pine Ridge Region has been chosen by events and by 
historians as the site of a great memorial to the Sioux Nation and 
to their allies, the Cheyenne and the Arapahoe. It is the purpose 
of the organization which sponsors this publication to promote 
world-wide knowledge of the great events in the history of the 
human race upon these plains; to mark with a monument of not- 
able size, beauty and inscription, a central location for such a 
memorial upon our most traveled highways. As superintendent 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society, | am joining with my 
colleagues of the great Panhandle Plains and the region around 
them in promotion of this memorial. 

In the years 1884 to 1903 the writer was in continuing con- 
tact with the Sioux Indians as editor of country newspapers in 
Madison and Antelope counties; as homesteader and clerk in an 
Indian trading store in Cherry County; as editor and student of 
Indian life at Chadron and the Pine Ridge Agency region in South 
Dakota. In these later years it was my privilege to publish a 
Sioux Indian column in my weekly newspaper with a circulation 
among the half-breed and Sioux families along the border; to be 
in contact with the principal events in the last great war between 
the Sioux Indians and United States Army; to spend some 
months of several years as a visitor and guest in Sioux Indian 
families upon the Pine Ridge and Rosebud Indian Reservations, 
and to enjoy the personal friendship of the leading mixed-blood 
families in their homes where white blood, Indian blood and 
mixed blood met at a common table to discuss the changing con- 
ditions of the frontier in which all of us were vitally interested. 
It is this stimulus of intensely fascinating experience during my 
years of early manhood which has been an impelling motive 
through all the years since and filled me with a desire to contribute 
the best energy and knowledge of these later years to an adequate 
historical record of the great human events which characterize 
the relations of the Sioux nation with the migrant European 
peoples who have formed the new American nation out of their 
experience in conquering a continent. I must here add a tribute 
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to the memory of one of my colleagues on the Nebraska-Indian 
frontier. 

Judge E. S. Ricker was born in Maine on September 29, 
1843. He enlisted as a Union soldier in the 102nd Illinois In- 
fantry Regiment. He served more than three years in the army, 
taking part in some of the greatest battles, marching with Sher- 
man from Atlanta to the sea, and up through the southern states 
to Washington, there taking part in the grand review which 





Jupce E. S. Ricker 


marked the close of the war. He was admitted to the bar in 1884, 
and in 1885 located on a homestead in Dawes County. He was 
a firm Democrat, but joined the Populist movement in 1890, 
served three terms as county judge, and then for a number of 
years engaged in the newspaper businesses He became fascinated 
with the history of the Plains Indian tribes; gave a large part of 
his time while in the newspaper business to gathering first-hand 
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information by personal interviews with Indians and white men, 
and put them in pen-and-ink in bound notebooks. 

Finally Judge Ricker sold his newspaper and secured a posi- 
tion in the Indian Bureau at Washington, where he spent the last 
ten years of his life devoting all his time and energy to the col- 
lection of material for a great master work which he entitled 
“The Last Conflict Between the White Race and the Indian Tribes 
of America.” He died at the home of his son in Grand Junction, 
Colorado, May 17, 1926. At the request of his family the writer 
met them in their home at Grand Junction after his death, as- 
sembled the manuscripts and more important parts of his library, 
and shipped them to the State Historical Society at Lincoln, 
where they now constitute one of its most important original 
sources for study of the Plains Indians. 

Judge Ricker was a close personal friend of the writer thriugh 
all the years of our frontiering in Nebraska and in his subsequent 
career as a student of Indian history. We campaigned together 
in many of the hard-fought political campaigns which marked the 
rise of the new Populist movement. We corresponded continu- 
ously through many years. With him I shared the fascinating 
study which he made in the public documents of the Indian Bureau 
and the War Department at Washington. His personal friend- 
ship and the inspiration of his life constitute the impelling forces 
which have continued my own interest in the story of the Plains 
Indians. 

This is the place also for a brief tribute to the memory of 
Captain Luther M. North of Columbus, the last great scout of 
the frontier wars between the Sioux, the Pawnee, and the advanc- 
ing white American people. Captain North and his brother, 
Major Frank North, were the most noted defenders of the white 
frontier in the wars with the Sioux Nation and their allies. They 
were the leaders of the Pawnee Scouts in the United States Army, 
which became the most efficient unit in the army in the wars 
against the Sioux and Cheyenne. Captain North died at Colum- 
bus, April 18, 1935. During the last thirty years of his life he 
was the intelligent guide and instructor of all students of the 
wars on the Great Plains. The most important records and docu- 
ments of the two famous North scouts are among the treasured 
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possessions of the Nebraska State Historical Society. In the 
very last year of his life, Captain North met the leading repre- 
sentatives of the Sioux Nation, in my presence and under the 
sponsorship of the State Historical Society, upon the historic 
camping grounds of the Indians in the Pine Ridge Region and 
especially at the treaty grounds and camps of Red Cloud and Red 
Leaf near Chadron. Thus, interwoven in the plan for a splendid 
memorial to the Sioux Nation, stand the lives of the two greatest 
leaders of Indians in their conflict with the hostile Sioux and 
Cheyenne. 

The memorial to the Sioux Nation and their allies in the 
Chadron Creek Valley on the Black Hills Highway No. 19, near 
to its crossing at Chadron with the splend:d Wyoming-Yeilow- 
stone Highway No. 20, ought to be one of the notable memorials 
of the West, designed by a genius in sculpture and executed with 
strict fidelity to the outstanding events and dauntless leaders that 
have shaped history. Tourists from all parts of the world will 
visit the region and read the literature arising from the inspiration 
of heroic events which centered here. School children will find 
fresh impetus to patriotism in the true stories of the American 
frontier to which this memorial will give visible form and artistic 
beauty. To make the Old West live for the present and for all 
future generations — this is our objective. 

Already in the Republican Valley, on Nebraska’s southern 
border, stands a fitting memorial to the Plains Indians — the 
Massacre Canyon Memorial near Trenton. This monument was 
achieved by the oratorical genius and political strategy of Gov- 
ernor (and Congressman) A. C. Shallenberger. It marks the last 
battle between the Sioux and Pawnee Nations on August 3, 1873 
— the last battle between rival and hostile Indian peoples on these 
plains. At the Canyon Crossing on Denver Highway No. 6 
stands this granite and marble witness of the Frontier. It is at 
once an attraction to the tourist, a reminder of thrilling events, 
and a challenge to the great Pine Ridge Region to produce a 
worthy memorial to the heroic Past which is represented here. 
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People’s Memorials - and Their Monuments 


By Gutzon BorcLtum* 


In this country we don’t often realize how important is the 
difference between a memorial and a monument. A monument 
records an event in the life of a people that has passed . . . Un- 
less it commemorates the spirit back of that great event and tells 
the story for all time, it is not a memorial. You can fill the road- 
ways with monuments telling the public that this or that has taken 
place there, but those are not memorials. 

General Pershing was asked to select a design for a memorial 
commemorating certain heroic battles in the World War and the 
part our boys played in those battles. He wanted my advice. [| 
said, “General, an architect can do nothing to help you live out 
the story of the boys that were taken out of this home or that 
home and brought over there to sacrifice for their country and 
the world. He cannot picture the boy who went two or three or 
ten thousand miles to kill his fellow-men on the theory he was 
saving homes. You must design the spirit of sacrifice as per- 
formed by the American boy, drafted by his republic, to show it 
to possess a purpose that did not really exist even in Europe where 
the struggle was at hand. . . 

“Here in America we had worked up the boys who were the 
children of the men and women who had left that Old World in 
disgust with its political and economic life and its social con- 
ditions. We stopped our business, mortgaged our resources, went 
without sugar, beef and gasoline, that we might send our boys 
into the trenches — English, French, Belgian and Italian alike. 
We sacrificed all this that they might have some decent things 
over there. It was right that we should do so. Then, I said, 
they would have you go back there and stick up on that battle- 
field (excuse me!) the damnedest lot of rot as a memorial te 


*Excerpts from address delivered at annual meeting, State Historical 
Society, January 7, 1930. 
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what this great Western world really did in the crisis of civiliza- 
tion, thru this boy and that boy. It amounts to that! That boy 
and that boy and that boy didn’t go to Europe as a boy. America 
went to Europe — the youth of the western hemisphere went over 
there. The most free-born creature that has existed in the history 
of the world stopped his business, stopped his government, — 
stopped everything and went to Europe to stay the hand of de- 
struction that threatened his civilization. And now we talk of 
sticking up a slab of marble with the name of John Jones or 
Samuel Smith or Gutzon Borglum on it! It doesn’t amount to a 
thing! The American nation, in all of its grandeur and great- 
ness, went over to fight a war with which we had nothing to do. 
That in itself is a monument (whether ever sculptured or not) 
that has no precedent in history. a 

I said to Pershing: “America, not you or I, built a monu- 
ment the world must look on for ten thousand years. Dig into 
the files and find the record of every man, boy or girl who re- 
mained there, and there you find the story of what this young 
world did. After it had tried to forget the old world, it came 
back to save its Fatherland. That is the memorial! Names carved 
in stone mean nothing. Hard as it is, we must somehow bring 
into the medium we are working with a something that conveys 
the heart and spirit of the boys who died. That will be the 
memorial.” 

I was born out here in the West. My grandmother, a Danish 
woman, told me the story of the Norsemen. It is a wonderful 
story. .. And because I played with Indians as a boy, | was 
brought up on the tales of those old chiefs. I believed in the 
Indian. I still believe in him—TI believe in his integrity. 

Yes, I am still cognizant tonight that the old story of the 
Norse gods had a great influence upon me. I think always in the 
terms of the heroic. We must do that in our contact with the 
greater things in people — in fact, even in the little things. You 
can do everything in a big way. | am perfectly sure that if there is 
anything in our civilization that lifts us out of the common run of 
European civilization it is the attitude of our nation —a great, 





broad realm from the Pacific to the Atlantic. It is that our nation 
was founded by pioneers — that we are descended from pioneers 
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who came here to gain freedom of thought and freedom of action. 

And we are still young pioneers. Our opportunities are so 
great! Those opportunities still exist in our thought; the frontier 
is still there for all kinds of expression; our progress is constant. 

. . . When I went to Europe and began to study the ancient 
peoples of Egypt, Greece and Rome, I was disappointed to find 
that all this fine heroism, the background of all these fine lives — 
in fact, our whole civilization was built into the cheap imitation, 
submerged in the culture of the dead sons of Europe. I think 
this is an important issue. It was not physical Europe that hoth- 
ered me, it was mental Europe—the dogmatism of European 
governments, the lack of vitality in European ideals; and you can 
imagine my horror when I returned and found Philadelphia, New 
York and Washington saturated with the same thing... | 
found that the strong, virile something that built us up as a coun- 
try, that represented the spirit of our people, that had come out 
of the Renaissance, was missing . . . So you can understand how 
it hurts me to see this young nation . . . still fumbling and mum- 
bling over the repetition of ancient arts. And I don’t hesitate to 
say to you that most of the American art is poor, poor — un- 
planned, unthought, unsympathetic ; a reproduction of poor class- 
ical art. When men like Kenyon Cox lend themselves to such 
stuff and contend that you can adapt yourself to the Greek and 
draw as they drew — why, hell! what can we expect? You can 
never draw as the Greeks drew because you are not Greek. Your 
God is not their God. . . 

I am referring to all of this for a purpose. The big lesson 
of it is that the United States should study out a program, build 
for herself, stop this repetition of European bunk and take up 
the history of the men who dared to say to England, “Get out!” 
We would like to be free, to be happy, . . . but our men of this 
day can’t do these Greek things. “You can’t build for Athens 
unless you were born there” was another rule they had. 

Apply that to American intellectual life and where do you 
get? We must emancipate ourselves if we are to build for our- 
selves. . . The greatest gift of the modern age is America her- 
self, standing on one side with this something in her heart that 
cares for the world without question. America’s greatest duty 
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is to look into her own heart and thus to serve the other nations 
of the world. Most of us seem to have forgotten that there is 
something in living: this carrying life’s lantern in the hand and 
keeping the race free. We should get back on the right road. 


* * * 


Swept by sixty years of struggle and development, you are 
modern and young. You don’t know how valuable that is! You 
don’t know what a magnificent piece of true expression — what 
a wonderful piece of work you have in your city here, given you 
by Goodhue who is probably one of the greatest geniuses who 
ever lived in America. If I should say that I think there is not 
another building to rank with it, you might call it exaggeration. 
I don’t think so when we reckon the taste, culture and courage 
shown by this man —a great courage hardly equalled. You can 
scarcely realize how that capitol will bring distinction to this city 
and to the people of the state. 

















Indian Tribe in Granite is Next Plan of 
Gutzon Borglum, Sculptor of 
Mount Rushmore* 


Gutzon Borglum, sculptor who is hewing the Mount Rush- 
more memorial in South Dakota’s Black Hills, has offered his 
services in creating a granite memorial to the Sioux Indians in 
the Pine Ridge foothills near Chadron. 

He has proposed to the Pine Ridge historical society the re- 
production of an entire tribe of Indians, using huge granite 
boulders from the Mount Rushmore memorial one hundred miles 
north of here. 

“We've robbed the Sioux of their hunting grounds and now 
fail to provide for them,” Borglum told members of the society 
at a meeting here. “Today, for the first time in two years of 
planning a Sioux Indian memorial with you Nebraskans, here in 
your meeting I got mad about it. 

“I’m not so young as I was, and I don’t like to take on new 
fights and planning battles. But now, | want to build a monu- 
ment, not from cement and sand, but from granite boulders. 
We'll take this monument out of Rushmore granite, hauled down 
here in pieces of thirty, sixty and eighty tons. 

We'll make a whole tribe of Indians. We'll make them four- 
teen to sixteen feet tall and reproduce them as our forefathers 
first knew and saw them — wild and carefree.” 

Borglum said Sioux leaders have asked him many times to 
carve a monument of a lone Indian near the “great white faces” 
on the Mount Rushmore memorial. “Their requests,” he said, 
“have been as pathetic as anything I know.” 

In addition to the Indian tribal scene in granite on a hill 
“where the sun strikes it best the most hours of every day,” sev- 
eral historical markers to memorialize Indian events in Dawes, 
Sheridan, Sioux and Box Butte counties are contemplated. 


*AP from Chadron in Nebraska State Journal, November 22, 1938. 
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Major 
Charles W. Allen 


Editor 
Chadron Democrat — 1885-91 


During the same period A. E. S. 
edited the Chadron Signal (populist) 
and was demolished regularly by the 
logic and invective of his adversary. 
The only possible revenge was to 
print verses in the Signal with A\l- 
len’s name as author. As Allen was 
an ardent, unreasonable democrat 
this verse seemed peculiarly his own, 
and is preserved by his friends as a 
fine example of sound democratic 
writing. 





Ode to a Mule 


O modest mule! On thee I dote. 

Thy mild and melancholy note 

Is sweeter far than fife or drum 

Upon my raptured tympanum; 

Thy naive, unstudied, mulish grace 

Here in my heart hath found thee place — 
Dear border tough. 


All hail, Most Royal Mule! Thy mug 
Is pleasant as an uncorked jug 
Unto my eyes. Let other poets praise 
The eamp, the court; if my poor lays 
But imitate thy soulful brays, 

It is enough. 


Thrice hail, my fellow Democrat! 
To thee I doff my Cleveland hat,-— 
Thou slow-to-drive and hard-to-lead 
Type of the true Jacksonian breed 
Let envious ballet-girls turn back; 
Thy robust limbs and lofty kick 
Proclaim thee master of that art 
Dear Democratic counterpart, 

This is no bluff! 

















Red Cloud and the U. S. Flag 


Story of a Thrilling Incident at the Red Cloud Indian Agency, 
October 27, 1874 


As Told By An Eye Witness 


Mayor CHARLES W. ALLEN oF CHADRON 


Among the many frontier friends of the editor of this magazine was 
and is Major Charles W. Allen of Martin, South Dakota. His life is 
one of the most picturesque of all the men on the Nebraska frontier. 
Leaving home while yet a boy, he found his way to the Great Plains and 
the Rocky Mountain region. He became in turn a mule driver on freight- 
ing trains, soldier in a frontier regiment, homesteader, manager of a 
blacksmith shop, editor of frontier newspapers, post master at Pine Ridge 
Agency, cattle man, poet, and historian. 

In recent years Major Allen has written the story of his life. From 
the manuscript of this story, with his permission, the editor has chosen one 
of the most dramatic narratives of all the true stories of the Indian 
frontier. It is the story of the raising of the United States flag at the 
Red Cloud Indian Agency in October, 1874; the resistance of Red Cloud 
and other Indians to raising the flag; the conflict between the United 
States and the Sioux Indians over the event; the conflict between rival 
groups of the Indians themselves; the near precipitation of a battle which 
inevitably would have ended in the complete destruction of all the white 
men at the Red Cloud Agency and at Fort Robinson three miles away. 
And the final outcome of the controversy, with the flag of the United 
States flying at the top of a tall pole above both white men and Indians 
at Red Cloud Agency.— Editor. 


My wife and I lived on our little homestead, where I cut 
hay and gardened between freighting trips. I was so engaged 
when, one balmy autumn morning, I met an old friend known as 
“Big Bat.” This was Baptiste Pourier, post guide and interpre- 
ter, who importuned me to accompany him to Fort Robinson and 
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Reproduction of old photo by Trager & Kuhns 
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the Red Cloud Agency, as he had been ordered to deliver des- 
patches there by ten o’clock the next day. Never having been 
over that section, | was glad to accede to his wish. 

. . 500n we were again among the trees where the embryo 
river, in the form of a rippling brook, wound its serpentine course 
through the falling leaves that were stirred from their branches 
by the cool October breeze. Within a mile or two of the mouth 
of this picturesque canyon, where the little valleys begin to 
broaden and the little stream with its numerous springs gradually 
deepened into the White River, the road left its banks and rose 
to the top of a hill at the edge of an extensive valley surrounded 
by irregular pine ridges. In front of us, on either side of the 
road, a large Arapahoe village met our gaze. A little farther on, 
near the mouth of Soldier Creek, lay Fort Robinson; and up this 
branch still farther to the north was a large Cheyenne village. 
In plain view to the east was a cluster of buildings, and from the 
front of one rose a crude miniature tower with portico attach- 
ments which, through the haze of morning, were suggestive of 
some ancient feudal castle. This was the Red Cloud Agency, 
and round about it, up the rivulets that came out of the hills, 
camps of family groups of lodges were scattered in every direc- 
tion. However, Red Cloud’s main camp of thousands a little 
farther east was obscured by a low chain of grass-covered hills. 

All this panorama lay before me as we dismounted and | 
stood holding our horses while Big Bat delivered his despatches 
to the commander at the post. When he rejoined me I learned 
that he was given the remainder of the day and the next to rest 
before returning to Fort Laramie. So we cantered merrily down 
toward the Agency, and after visiting for awhile | amused my- 
self by looking it over . . . I found that uppermost in the minds 
of its residents was the controversy between Chief Red Cloud and 
Dr. Saville, the Indian Agent, over the erection of a flag-staff. 

It seems that the Indians, being entirely ignorant of the 
general significance of this simple patriotic ceremony of raising 
the flag over all public institutions, felt that it was only an emblem 
of their natural enemy — not of the soldiers themselves, but of 
the army in action; and that in some way the placing of the flag 
over the Agency would make soldiers of them. 
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Red Cloud and many (but not all) of his head men joined in 
the opposition to the raising of the flag. It is said that Red Cloud 
in emphatic tones told the Agent that it should not be done; that 
the soldiers already had the flag floating over their fort, and they 
should be satisfied with that. 

The Agent, being right and knowing it, told Red Cloud with 
equal emphasis that the flag would be raised. It was reported 
that the Chief and Agent had had several quarrels over it, when 
one day the Agency teams pulled into the yard with a fine tall 
pole and deposited it in the court under the angry glances of many 
eyes; but no actual opposition arose, and the men went on about 
their business. 

Whether these controversies were conducted by the Agent 
in a calm, prudent and conciliatory manner is not now known, 
but current rumor had it that both he and the Chief were hot- 
headed. One thing is certain: if the Agent permitted temper to 
usurp the place of cool reasoning, he and many others soon had 
ample reason to regret it. 

The last Oglala agency to be named for Chief Red Cloud 
was situated in a picturesque bend of White River a mile or two 
above the present site of the city of Crawford, Nebraska. It 
stood on fairly level ground and was built in the form of a square, 
with its principal face to the south; but it also faced the east and 
the west, with the inner space at the rear of the buildings form- 
ing a sort of court. To the north were located the wood and hay 
yards, with the barn and large barnyards on the crest of the hill 
that leads down to the river. All of the long ricks of dry pitch- 
pine cordwood, the long, tall stacks of hay — in fact, everything 
save the three entrances of the main building, were surrounded 
by a tall fence of native pine lumber furnished by the sawmill on 
the river bank below the hill. 

On each side of the main buildings, across the space of an 
average town square but not at very regular angles, were numer- 
ous log residences and the traders’ stores. 

A word about Fort Robinson, which I had visited previous- 
ly and observed with some care. It comprised all the buildings 
considered necessary to the customary military post of the fron- 
tier, but larger than were required for the few companies of 
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cavalry then occupying it. These buildings, like those of the 
Agency, were of rough lumber sawed from the near-by pines, 
with here and there one of sawed or peeled logs. Near all the 
living quarters, mess houses and the bakery were ricks of fine 
dry pine wood. Hundreds of cords of it were ricked at right 
angles on the east and north fronts of the main buildings, serving 
as temporary fence and windbreak. In the yards near the spac- 
ious barn were long, tall ricks containing hundreds of tons of hay. 

I had noticed these details naturally, without any particular 
motive, as one is apt to do on entering an interesting place for 
the first time; but this picture in a different setting and with very 
different possibilities came vividly to my mind less than twenty- 
four hours later. 

Having spent the afternoon and evening in visiting and look- 
ing over the Agency, I returned to the cabins for the night and 
awakened next morning to a day of strange entertainment. 

There seemed nothing unusual about the early morning of 
October 27, 1874. The same clear sunshine tempered the soft, 
balmy breezes that characterized the late fall weather in this lati- 
tude. Yet everyone seemed to feel that strange events were 
pending. Rumors? Yes! The air was full of them. It seemed 
that everyone eagerly sought or more eagerly gave of them. On 
the western front the denizens of those vast spaces listened to 
and liked them. To them, rumor was the spice in the lonely 
monotony of their lives, as radio is to the lonely lives today. 
They knew, of course, that rumor was always accompanied by 
the aggravating static of unreliability ; but they also knew it to be 
self-analyzing, and that sooner or later its component parts, its 
truth —if any — would stand revealed. 

As visitors (mostly women) were continually coming and 
going from the Rocky Bear lodge that stood on a spring creek 
near the Agency, rumors of the flag dispute grew thicker and 
darker. We remarked also that riders were beginning to scatter 
hither and yon, yet with an evident plan. Most of them were in 
warrior regalia, their steeds painted in varied colors and decked 
with feathers of gaudy hue on mane and tail. We soon dis- 
covered that each hill and prominent knoll was occupied by sev- 
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eral warriors, sitting their mounts silently in the capacity of 
sentinels. 

Our view from the depression by the spring branch was not 
extensive to the east and south; but to the north, the short dis- 
tance to the boxelder trees skirting the river and the high stone 
hills beyond was unobstructed. It was also clear up the river to 
the post and the Cheyenne and Arapahoe villages, and the whole 
pine-encircled ampitheater in which they nestled. To the south 
and west, as far as the base of the timbered hills, only the out- 
lines of a galaxy of small prairie hills were visible. We could see 
the lodges farthest south of the agency and the open spaces near 
them, and about each of these we saw bunches of ponies, all 
hobbled. 

At the time I was not sufficiently versed in the customs of 
the Indians to realize the significance of this arrangement; and 
my companions, thinking perhaps that I knew as well as they, 
said nothing of the fact that these ponies were being held in 
readiness to be packed or hitched to travoys containing all the 
camp equipment, should occasion arise. 

It was about nine o’clock when first a low, rumbling sound 
from the east reached our ears. As its source approached it grew 
louder and clearer and was easily recognized as the thundering of 
horses’ hoofs, and we realized that the threat of opposing the 
flag-raising was being carried out. We could also distinguish the 
sounds incident to the hurrying and scurrying of the people at 
the Agency and adjacent lodges. 

Presently Rocky Bear came slowly down the hill road, turned 
to the bend where his ponies were feeding, dismounted as he took 
off their hobbles, then drove them past us up to a small corral. 
When they were safely behind the bars and he had exchanged a 
few words in low tones with the old woman who had remained 
to watch the lodge, he rode past us again in stoical silence on his 
return trip to the Agency. 

The speed of the charge had slackened as the riders neared 
the lodges east of the Agency buildings. The wild, rhythmic 
sound that for some time had mingled with the clatter of ham- 
mering hoofs now swelled into the ancient war song of the Sioux, 
pierced continually with shuddering yells of defiance. 
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Thus far we had judged the momentous proceedings by the 
sounds arising therefrom, but our understanding was afterward 
fully verified by the many recitals of those within the stockade — 
that inviting but dangerous trap that appeared to be the only shel- 
ter from the terror confronting them. It soon contained not only 
the agent and all of his employes, but every civilized person in 
the vicinity except ourselves and one or two others who were 
caught on the east side of the Agency. 

We were on the west side — which was no ill luck, however, 
for had the riot gotten from under control (which at all times it 
seemed on the point of doing) there was but one fate awaiting 
all — death, either swift or lingering, with the additional horror 
of cremation for those who would have faced their slayers inside 
the stockade or at the military post. 

I learned from John Farnham (who was employed at the 
agency at that time) and from Big Bat and others, that Louis 
Richards and Joseph Bissonette, Jr., were then the official inter- 
preters of the agency. They were intelligent mixed-bloods of the 
Sioux, of middle age and with standing and influence among their 
people. Others of the same class were equally efficient as inter- 
preters, among them being Louis Shangrau and William Garnett, 
who, with the two first mentioned, were of the Oglala — Red 
Cloud’s band of Sioux. 

There were other interpreters from the Spotted Tail and 
Missouri River bands who chanced to be present on this occasion: 
Louis Bordeaux, John Brugier and Louis Robideaux. Bordeaux 
was official interpreter at the Spotted Tail Agency, and was noted 
for his fluent command of both the English and the Sioux Indian 
languages. There were several others whose names I failed to 
learn, but all were of mixed blood. No white interpreter was 
used that day. It required men of the tribe who were loyal to 
both sides to be effective, and only through the untiring efforts of 
these men was catastrophe averted. 

Under the direction of the Agent and the guidance of the 
experienced men about him in a room just behind the platform 
of the portico from which they spoke, these interpreters, in relays 
of two, were kept busy constantly haranguing their excited and 
misguided brethren in the imterest of peace. 
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All those on the Agency hill could see the approaching mass 
of men, estimated to have been about fifteen hundred mounted 
warriors, increasing their speed gradually but methodically until 
within half a mile from the Agency, where they began their 
charge . . . They slowed down as they came to the outer edge 
of the village, through which they scattered and reassembled on 
the open spaces about the buildings. There they came to a halt 
while Red Cloud, accompanied by several of his sub-chiefs, opened 
and passed through the double gates, then marched out to the 
center of the court where lay the pole that was to have served as 
flagstaff. Here, with axes that had been hidden under their 
blankets, they cut the pole into short lengths and then returned, 
to disappear among their waiting comrades. Immediately John 
Farnham was despatched to the gate, to take the part of “Horatius 
at the Bridge.” 

During all of this time there was a roar of argument: voices 
raised in conflicting sentiments among the Indians assembled in 
front, and earnest pleadings for peace from the interpreters on 
the balcony. 

The advocates for and against the execution of a sentence of 
death and destruction continued hour after hour. Often they 
came to blows with whips or bows (wild Indians did not use their 
fists) on the heads and shoulders of their opponents, accompanied 
by assorted epithets, and the wild shrieks and yells of opposing 
forces were continuous. Yet the never-ending stream of pacific 
oratory rolling out over the heads of the avengers was steadily 
producing the desired effect as the hours passed. 

The women of the near-by lodges and camps, practically all 
of whom were for peace, contributed their share by following the 
usual Indian custom of preparing feasts for all, friend and 
stranger alike. Those not busy with the food mingled with the 
seething throng, collecting them in parties of three to five by coax- 
ing them to “Come and eat,” and taking care that a goodly num- 
ber of the most rabid agitators were included. Always the invi- 
tation was accepted, and, stalking sullenly or riding, they went in 
to the feast. Though they ate rapidly and returned at once to 
the strife, it was with temper more pliable and demeanor more 
sane, try as they would to conceal it. 
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This was true also of the massed cordon of those on foot 
completely surrounding the stockade. They had enlarged knot- 
holes and cut other openings through the high board fence with 
their butcher-knives, giving them a clear view of everything with- 
in. They carried tufts of dry grass under their blankets, and 
were ready at the signal to hurl firebrands onto the ricks of wood 
and stacks of hay in the yards. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock and we were moving about our 
restricted space in the cabin yards when there came riding coolly 
and quietly down the road from the Agency a young man who 
was recognized at once as Michael Dunn, the boss of the beef 
herd a few miles south. It seems that he was at the Agent’s office 
and was caught with the others. He was acting in the capacity 
of courier to the post, to which service he had volunteered. We 
divined the purpose of the trip and admired his unconcerned at- 
titude and even gait — the surest warrant of safety. The Indian 
outlooks on the hills paid little attention to his movements. 

It was not long after he entered the post until we saw a file 
of cavalrymen move out and take the road toward us. As the 
detail passed we counted some twenty-five or thirty men, with 
Mike Dunn riding in front beside an officer whom my companions 
recognized as Lieutenant Crawford. 

This passing of soldiers toward the stockade was the most 
ominous incident we had yet observed. My companions, who 
understood Indians, felt positive that their appearance would be 
like a lighted match to the magazine, and that their smaller num- 
ber was an invitation. For a short time it seemed that their proph- 
ecy was to be fulfilled, for when the detail first appeared on the 
scene we could hear pandemonium break loose in wild yells and 
the resumption of noisy strife. Then there was a rush for the 
soldiers which the peace party frustrated, and this led to another 
and more personal mix-up in which the usual taunting language 
was heard, together with vigorous whipping over the head with 
quirts and switches. It was said that one of the warriors laid 
hold of Lieutenant Crawford’s bridle rein, but the Lieutenant 
reached down and caught him by the shoulder, whirling him from 
the path as he kept steadily on to the gates that were quickly 
opened by John Farnham and as quickly closed after the detail 
had filed through. 
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It was natural and fitting that when the little city of Craw- 
ford sprang up at this historic point, it should be named for the 
man who heroically executed his orders that day in the face of a 
situation that presaged certain death. It was for this and other 
meritorious conduct during the years that followed that this gal- 
lant officer received the promotions rapidly accorded him. 

The friends of Red Cloud claimed that he had overplayed 
his hand and lost control of the day, as his only object was to 
prevent the flag-raising. It was said that he and his advisors had 
remained inactive in a nearby lodge during the whole disturbance. 
Be that as it may, another staff was soon secured and the flag went 
up without opposition. 

1 have never learned of a reasonable excuse for sending for 
those soldiers. Under the circumstances they could not have 
rendered any saving service. They were a dangerous aggravation 
to the Indians at first, but a different idea soon prevailed among 
them. They did not even try to follow the soldiers through the 
gate. Why should they? If the threatened storm had broken, 
they would have been just so many more mice in the trap. The 
troop was well equipped with arms — yes; but so were we all. 
Arms, when outnumbered a hundred to one, might just as well 
have been toothpicks. 

However, so far as the question of safety was concerned, 
the little detail might as well be there as at their home post, of 
which we had a complete view. The verdure between us, which 
for years had been ravaged by fire and by the later onslaught of 
camps and herds, was not dense, and from the beginning of the 
disturbance to its end we could see that all the prairie ground ly- 
ing between the post and the base of the pine-covered hills to 
the west and north was black with Cheyenne and Arapahoe war- 
riors. Sitting silently on their mounts, they virtually surrounded 
the post on all sides save the east, which faced the Agency. The 
significance of this arrangement was plain, as they were waiting 
for the first puff of smoke to go up over the stockade as a signal 
for the onslaught, and they would have duplicated at the Post 
whatever occurred at the Agency. This means that within ten 
minutes after such a signal, the weakly garrisoned Post would 
have been a seething inferno, with Death stalking on every side 
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over its parade grunds and through all of its byways. The tinder 
of its pine structure and other imflammable material would have 
furnished a flaming sepulcher for those who remained in the post, 
and those who fled would have met death at the hands of the 
cordon of Indians who awaited their appearance. 

As the afternoon wore away the portents of peace became 
more apparent. The watchers on the hills were constantly but 
quietly retiring from their positions, and the babble of voices was 
subsiding. About half past two o’clock the troop of cavalry 
marched back to the post; groups of Indian riders were seen fre- 
quently moving toward the east, and the women were returning to 
their lodges. Then Rocky Bear came riding past, and, seeing a 
more serene face as he lowered the bars and turned his ponies out 
to graze, we knew that the nightmare of uncertainty was ended. 

From that moment until bedtime we were in constant con- 
versation with those who had witnessed the whole proceeding. It 
was then we learned that before the boss herder, Michael Dunn, 
had volunteered to take a despatch to the Post, the Agent had sent 
a loyal Indian, named Speeder, on the same mission, but his own 
people had intercepted him and beaten him so bady that he lived 
only a short time. 

The following morning Big Bat and I started on our return 
trip, leisurely. About midnight we camped in the hills twenty- 
five miles north of Fort Laramie and rested in our saddle-blankets 
until the gray dawn, then proceeded to the Post and home. 








They Who Create 


The building of a noble memorial to the Indian was near to 
the heart of Gutzon Borglum, and it had been his purpose to write 
a special article for this Pine Ridge issue of NEBRASKA History. 
Now, since that is forever impossible, and the paragraphs in his 
notebook which his devoted wife wove into the article on page 
253 are too few, it seems fitting to make this a Borglum Number 
also, paying tribute to the genius of Solon son of the old Danish 
wood-carver, to Gutzon the brother of Solon, and to Lincoln the 
son of Gutzon, upon whom we have strong reason to believe the 
mantle has fallen and will yet be revealed. 


Lorado Taft, in his “History of American Sculpture,” wrote 
a sympathetic story of the work of Solon Hannibal Borglum as 
one of the group of “nature worshippers, . . who unites in his 
creations the untamed freedom of the frontier with the tenderness 
of a true artist. . . They are a new and enthusiastic manifesta- 
tion of the myriad-sided life of this vast country, and couched in 
terms so sculptured as to seem at first uncouth, yet having by 
birthright more of nature and more of art than it is often given 
to a sculptor to put into similar efforts. . . All of his groups have 
significance ; all have a rude primitive strength and a kind of im- 
pressionistic generalization which subordinates details to the in- 
tense expression of the artist’s one thought. . . In his tiny Burial 
on the Plains there is a mysterious emotional note which has been 
touched by few indeed of our sculptors, a sentiment that might 
easily have been dissipated by a more insistent technic.” 


The story of Gutzon Borglum is inseparable from the story 
of Mount Rushmore and the transfiguration that has come to it 
thru his hand. Let us look at that mountain, at its background 
and its destiny. 

“Tracing the history of the Black Hills from the time the 
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area they occupy was covered with sea water, the geologist’ said 
this region is one of the oldest on the American continent 
““*No one knows how many millions of years since Rushmore 
first rose above the plains,’ he said, ‘but of this we are sure — 
that at that time the Alps had not yet taken shape, nor had the 
Appenines, the Pyrenees or the Caucasus; and, incomprehensible 
as it may seem, the region now occupied by the unmatched Hima- 
layas was little more than a great brackish marsh. . . Rushmore’s 
massive shoulders have braved the storms of millions of years.’ ’ 

“This mountain is in the heart of a rugged, strikingly scenic 
and beautiful range rising to a height of over 7,000 feet,” stated 
Hon. Peter Norbeck in the U. S. Senate, and then read into the 
record an address delivered at Mount Rushmore by President 
Coolidge, whose words are peculiarly appropriate to these pages : 

“We have come here to dedicate a cornerstone that was laid 
by the hand of the Almighty. . . Its location will be significant. 
Here in the heart of the continent, on the side of a mountain 
which probably no white man had ever beheld in the days of Wash- 
ington, in territory which was acquired by the action of Jefferson, 
which remained an almost unbroken wilderness beyond the days 
of Lincoln, which was especially beloved by Roosevelt, the people 
of the future will see history and art combined to portray the 
spirit of patriotism. They will know that the figures of these 
Presidents have been placed here because by following the truth 
they built for posterity. The fundamental principles which they 
represented have been wrought into the very being of our country. 
They are steadfast as these ancient hills. . . 

“The progress of America has been due to the spirit of its 
people. It is in no small degree due to that spirit that we have 
been able to produce such great leaders. If coming generations 
are to maintain a like spirit, it will be because they continue to 
study the lives and times of the great men who have been the 
leaders in our history, and continue to support the principles 
which these men represented. It is for that purpose that we erect 
memorials. We cannot hold our admiration for the historic 


1 Dr. C. O. O’Harra, President State School of Mines 
2 Rapid City Journal, July 5, 1930. 
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figures which we shall see here without growing stronger in our 
determination to perpetuate the institutions which their lives re- 
vealed and established. 

“The fact that this enterprise is being begun in one of our 
new States not yet great in population, not largely developed in 
its resources, discloses that the old American spirit still goes 
where our people go, still dominates their lives, still inspires them 
to deeds of devotion and sacrifice. It is but another illustration 
of the determination of our people to use their material resources 
to minister to their spiritual life. . . There is no power that can 
stay the progress of such a people.” 

Mr. Borglum himself described this sculpturing as “a monu- 
ment not to men but to the aspirations of a great people. Com- 
paring it to records of ancient civilizations found in Assyria and 
Babylon, he said the memorial was destined to remind future cen- 
turies of the ideals and achievements of men who were responsible 
for the conception, preservation and growth of the nation. . . He 
declared that Rushmore’s granite will retain the memorial figures 
for more than half a million years.” 

The wholly mechanical phase of this stupendous undertaking, 
the engineering on a scale and of a character never before con- 
ceived by man, was done under the personal direction of Borglum 
and his son. A fascinating account is given by David Perlman in 
an interview* which also reveals, in Borglum’s own words, his 
conception of the spiritual magnitude of this memorial. 
om not far from the site of Custer’s last stand, Gutzon 
Borglum is nearing the end of a gigantic task. The major part 
of his monument to the building of America, a fourfold sculpture 
so huge it covers an acre and a half of granite mountainside, is 
all but finished. After thirteen years of persistent drilling, blast- 
ing and chiseling, the heads of four great Americans now peer 
out, white and smooth, across the Dakota prairie. 

“Four hundred thousand tons of rock has been stripped 
away in the carvings. . . They are visible from miles away. The 


1 Rapid City Journal, July 5, 1930. 
2 New York Times Magazine, August 25, 1940. 
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monument as a whole is undoubtedly the biggest sculptural pro- 
ject ever carried out. . . Completion of the memorial as a shrine 
to American democracy remains his great dream. 

air 





“Only three tools have been used on the job thus far 
drills, dynamite and hand chisels. In blocking out the huge masses 
of rock it was first necessary, of course, to study the composition 
of the granite, the direction of the grain, the existence of faults, 
depth of the rock. When this was established, the rough form of 
each of the heads was achieved by careful blasting with minute 
charges of dynamite. 

“To carve the figures Mr. Borglum devised a unique method. 
With his plaster models as a guide, he went over the whole granite 
face and marked spots a few inches apart for the drill to bite. 
Each spot was marked by a cross, and each cross had its number, 
indicating the depth of the hole to be drilled. The whole rock 
surface was so marked; then the drilling began. When the holes 
were finished their bottoms represented, within a fraction of an 
inch, the final contours of the face. 

“Again, tiny dynamite charges were set off, and chisels went 
into action to break away the rock between the drill holes. Thus, 
slowly, the faces appeared under the hands of miners who had 
no training in such precise work, but who were under the constant 
direction of the sculptor himself. 

“Out of the cable car, . . we went out on the scaffolding to 
inspect the freshly cut granite. Here was where the sculptor was 
doing his finish job, taking off his final quarter-inches. 

“*This is the work,’ he said, ‘that I love most, this intimate 
contact with the four men. As I become engrossed in the features 
and personality of each man, I feel myself growing in stature, 
just as they did when their characters grew and developed. It’s 
an experience, I think, that is shared by the thousands of visitors 
who come here every year. The very size of the sculpture im- 
presses them with the magnitude of the concepts these men sym- 
bolized. Democracy can become something big and immediate to 
them.’ 

“Which of the figures — which of the characters — does the 
sculptor prefer? It was a difficult question, but Borglum said he 
thinks first of Lincoln. 
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“*Who can think of him,’ he asked, ‘and not think of the 
Garden of Gethsemane? The nation of Washington and Jeffer- 
son needed Lincoln. Note how carefully, how ably and how 
tenderly he filled that need. He is at once the heart and soul of 
Mount Rushmore. I have deliberately turned his face full toward 
Washington and Jefferson, two men he almost worshipped.’ 

“In the figure of Washington the sculptor has tried to re- 
create a character he believes never has been successfully repro- 
duced. 

“Washington,” he said, ‘was a gentleman of strong British 
antecedents. He lived a strong, normal life and the splendid 
existence of a fine, physically well-organized man. Back of all 
this we have the man who became a leader in his early forties, a 
master of guerrilla warfare who baffled and defeated the British. 
For seven long years he labored and suffered, weary, without help. 
Analyze him as you like, study him as you will. At the end you 
will be shocked as you return to the Stuart portraits and the 
Houdon statue. Stuart was of that school of thought determined 
to reduce Washington to a perfect formula. And Houdon’s whole 
portrait is an utterly false interpretation. 

“*T have gone into the study of Jefferson in much the same 
way, he continued. ‘The portraits and data we have of him are 
honest, and we see the young man, the torch-bearer, the artist, the 
architect, musician and builder, the creator in all his varied moods. 
I am sorry | have only one portrait to make of him. 

“*Theodore Roosevelt,’ he said, turning to the last of the 
four, ‘comes to us with an entirely different note. President 
Coolidge once asked me, in discussing these men, what was my 
estimate of Roosevelt. “Well,” I answered, “I happen to know 
that Mr. Roosevelt said the cutting of the Panama canal was the 
greatest and most important service he rendered to the nation.” 
Mr. Coolidge jumped to his feet and, with his index finger point- 
ing upward, he said, “Have you forgotten that he was the only 
president who dared tell big business, “Thus far you can go, and 
no farther, for the safety of our country?’ ” 

“*T was stunned. Not at the reminder but that it came from 
Coolidge and in that phrase: “the only president.” Then he 
added, “Those words must be cut on that mountain.” ’”. 
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“Stone Mountain was the scene of Mr. Borglum’s first ven- 
ture into mammoth sculpture. It was a tempestuous highlight in 
a career marked by tempest. . . These two projects are the big- 
gest sculptural jobs ever undertaken. 

“*There is something in sheer volume,’ he says, ‘that awes 
and terrifies, lifts us out of ourselves. Something that relates us 
to God and to what is greatest in our evolving universe. But 
there’s still another motive in my mind in building this super- 
memorial.’ 

“He turns and looks at the four huge sculptured faces. 

“*T feel,’ he says, ‘that the supreme accomplishments of men 
should be cut into, built into, the crust of this earth so that these 
records will have to be worn to dust and blown away before the 
record of the nation’s greatness shall perish.’ ” 


Of Lincoln the son of Gutzon the records have little to say 
because little has been given them. The young man’s ability as a 
sculptor of great promise is acknowledged but never asserted be- 
cause of his devotion to his father with whom he was closely as- 
sociated from boyhood, watching him, helping him in every phase 
of the work in the studio and on the mountain. Inevitably this 
has developed his natural talent, and for the past year he has 
carried on this work alone. Mr. Borglum often spoke of the boy’s 
sense of form, so important in sculpture, and how it had helped 
him at Rushmore. Lincoln has just finished a portrait, the legacy 
of a commission from his father, which is said to be remarkable. 
He is very sympathetic to the Indians and was made a brother 
and son in the Oglala Tribe at Pine Ridge when his father was 
made a chief. 

In the editorial exchanges we find the following items of 
interest. 

“Lincoln Borglum first saw Mount Rushmore from the back 
of a pony while accompanying his sculptor-father on a week-long 
tour of the Black Hills seventeen years ago. Today at the age of 
twenty-eight he surveys the heights of Rushmore from scaffolds 
and swinging chairs as he directs the final touches to the gigantic 
mountain memorial his father decided upon as a result of that 
early horseback trip. Mr. Borglum found his son an eager pupil, 
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not only in the art of mountain carving but in the whole field of 
sculpture. ‘Little remains to be done to finish the work as father 
planned it,’ he said. ‘I want only to carry on as he wished.’ ””* 

“Comparatively little has been said of this young man who 
was his father’s assistant for several years and active in the work 
of carving the memorial from the start. Lincoln Borglum is an 
engineer and designer. The task of translating the model of the 
four famous faces to the mountain has been in his competent 
hands. 

“There was a close comradeship between father and son. 
What seemed insurmountable problems, both physically and 
financially, found the elder man the fighter, fearless, outspoken 
and adroit. 

“In Lincoln Borglum, who has devoted most of his youth to 
assisting in the sculptoring of this great memorial, there is less 
of the fire and the flair for the dramatic, and more of the quiet, 
persistent skill. . . Those who know are sure the son will be able 
to finish the work, . and it will be completed under expert and 
understanding direction.’ 


1 Omaha World-Herald, April 20, 1041. 
2 Christian Science Monitor, April 23, 1941. 


Some there be which have no memorial who are perished as though 


they had never been. — Ecclesiasticus, XLIV. 


“Wake up and dream” 








Truth In Art 


These thoughts of great and forward-looking architects are offered 
for the meditation of those who build Nebraska’s monuments.— The Editor. 


From an address to young architects: “If you seek and express what 
is best in yourself, you must search out the best that is in your people, for 
they are your problem. It is for you to affirm that which they really wish to 
affirm, namely, the best that is in them, and they as truly wish you to 
express the best that is in yourself. If the people seem to have but little 
faith, it is because they have been tricked so long; they are weary of dis- 
honesty, more weary than they know, much more weary than you know, 
and in their hearts they seek honest and fearless men, men simple and 
clear in mind, loyal to their own manhood and to the people. The Ameri- 
can people are now in a stupor; be on hand at the awakening.” — Louis 
Sullivan, “Prophet of Democracy,” in essays by Claude Bragdon on 


“Architecture and Democracy.” 


“The relation of masses, one to another, . . forms ratios; and when 
such ratios are simple and harmonious architecture may be said — in 
Walter Pater’s famous phrase — ‘to aspire towards the condition of music.’ 
The trained eye, and not an arithmetical formula, determines what is and 
what is not beautiful proportion. . . The secret of the deep reasonableness 
of such selection by the senses lies hidden in the very nature of number 
itself, for number is the invisible thread on which the worlds are strung - 
the universe abstractly symbolized. 

“Number is the within of all things. It is the measure of time and 
space; it lurks in the heartbeat and is blazoned upon the starred canopy of 
night 

“The highest beauty comes always, not from beautiful numbers, nor 
from likenesses to Nature's eternal patterns of the world, but from utility, 
fitness, economy, and the perfect adaptation of means to ends. But along 
with this truth there goes another: that in every excellent work of archi- 
tecture, in addition to its obvious and individual beauty, there dwells an 
esoteric and universal beauty, following as it does the archetypal pattern 
laid down by the Great Architect for the building of that temple which is 
the world wherein we dwell.” — -Claude Bragdon, in “The Arithmetic of 


Beauty.” 
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“Every principle of natural beauty is but the presentment of such 
occult law; and this law of Diversity in Monotony is the presentment of 
the truth that identity does not exclude differences. The law is binding, 
yet the world is free: all men are brothers, united by the ties of brother- 
hood, yet each is unique, a free agent, and never so free as when bound by 
the Good Law. This truth nature beautifully proclaims, and art also 

“Art, in all its manifestations, is an expression of the cosmic life, and 
its symbols constitute a language by means of which this life is published 
and represented. Art is at all times subject to ‘the beautiful necessity’ of 
proclaiming the World Order.”— Claude Bragdon, in “Changeless Change.” 


Special Pine Ridge Edition 


This is a special Pine Ridge Number of Nepraska History. It is 
designed to promote a better knowledge of and wider interest in that 
most picturesque and historically attractive section of our state known as 
the Pine Ridge Region. It is designed to promote a program for the 
erection of a distinguished historical memorial and various monuments in 
that region. 

The foundation for this program was laid about ten years ago in a 
series of meetings at Chadron. The program has been further favored by 
the organization of the Sioux Memorial Association, affiliated with the 
Nebraska State Historical Society and sustained by the public interest and 
public organizations of the Pine Ridge Region. 

The principal work in the organization and carrying forward of this 
special historical edition has been done by Professor E. P. Wilson of the 
State Teachers’ College at Chadron — Editor. 











Major Allen No Longer on the Warpath 


Letter on “McGillicuddy, Agent.” May, 1941. 


Dear Doctor Sheldon: 


I was pleased to get your kind letter, also your loan of “McGillicuddy, 
Agent,” for I knew I should read it at the first opportunity. But now, 


having read it from cover to cover, I regret that you should have gone 





to the trouble of sending it to me—doubtless under the justifiable im- 
pression that I would be glad to comment on its contents for publication. 

I am sorry not to comply with your request. I call to your attention 
the time when each of us enjoyed a gentlemanly controversy or a sure- 
enough scrap; but I believe neither of us, with all the power on our side, 
ever itched to jump onto a helpless opponent, even if we knew that favor- 
able publicity would reward such action. 

[ recall having read a minor Scottish poet who, lingering in his last 
illness, poetized to the birds that serenaded him each day from a tree near 
his window, and the mournful song always ended thus: 

“They bring dead memories from their graves 
To weary me—to weary me!” 
Well, worry only makes momentary flashes at me now. He doesn't 


hang around. I have schooled myself to live by the following proposition: 


Don’t Worry 


Old Worry grabbed and stopped me, once; 
I knock’d him cold from out the bunch 
Of thoughts that cluster in the mind 

And left him lying, stark, behind. 


And then I found the world looked good! 
The Lord provides the raven’s food; 
And those who bravely play life’s game — 
For such, the Lord will do the same. 


Our trail on earth is not too long; 


So tune the heart to Hope’s sweet song, ( 
For, when we shed life’s vital spark, 

His hand alone can light the dark. 
t 
You can see touchiness creeping upon me along with old age. How- ( 
ever, I think I gave due credit to the hero of The Book on his frequent ( 
visits to the Agency during the Ghost Dance trouble, and gave him s 
courteous mention in my paper, The Democrat. In fact, my dear Colonel, o 
I read so much that sometimes | feel quite bewildered; and, having just 
“ 
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passed thru some exceptionally misty clouds of egoism, find myself unable 
to distinguish glorified personal actions and movements of trivial nature 
from real historic incidents. However, I freely admit I am no judge of 
historical affairs. That is your line. But sometimes, in my mystified 
senses, I feel that I must surely have discovered the Egotist of the Ages 


—C. W. Allen 


Contributors 


Tue Ricut Reverenp Georce A. Beecuer, D. D., of Hastings, Ne- 
braska, has been an active worker in the field of applied Christianity for 
more than forty years. Bishop of the Missionary District of Western Ne- 
braska; Editor Western Nebraska Churchman; Dean of Trinity Cathedral, 
Omaha; an executive officer in many organizations devoted to prison re- 
form, juvenile welfare, boys’ camps, child labor, and other humanitarian 
movements. Is president and one of the incorporators of the Sioux Memo- 
rial Association. 


Rovert GLENMORE SIMMONS has been identified with the law constant 
ly since his graduation from University of Nebraska in 1915 with the 
degree of LLB. In that year he was admitted to the bar and began the 
practice of law in Scotts Bluff County, where he was born on Christmas 
Day in 1891 and married in 1917. He was with the air service of the 
U. S. Army during 1917-19. In 1922 was elected to Congress from the 
Sixth District and served for ten years. Became Chief Justice of the 


Nebraska Supreme Court in 1938 


Everett Pitr WI son It is not possible to say, in this brief 
space, the things that should be said of that most modest of men. 
Perhaps it is he, above all others, who has put the heart into this Memo- 
rial project by holding it so very close to his own. Beginning life on a 
farm in northern Illinois (in Bureau County, September 2, 1868), teaching 
for a time in the rural schools of lowa, and coming to Nebraska in 1894, 
quietly he has built a distinguished record of achievement. From the 
University of Nebraska he received the A. B. and A. M. degrees; for thir- 
teen years was superintendent of schools; in 1911, when the State Normal 
College was established at Chadron, he was chosen to head the Department 
of History and Political Science and still holds that position. He has 
served his state as a member of the Constitutional Convention (1919-20), 
of the House of Representatives (1923. 1925, 1927, 1929), and of the State 
Historical Society since 1925— for two years as its president. He was 
chairman of a committee of the State Teachers Association to stimulate 


teaching of the Constitution in the public schools, and for nineteen years 
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was secretary of the Dawes County Farm Bureau during its early forma- 
tive period. Is the author of “Local and State Government in Nebraska” 
and various papers and pamphlets on Indian life and history, in which 
field he is an authority. Since 1ro1rt he has been a member of the Chadron 
Park Board 
he supervised the laborers and with his own hands planted and tended 
most of the trees in the beautiful park that now bears his name. The deep 
love of nature, art and history that marks his character was a direct 





and more! Mornings and evenings, for about ten years, 


parental heritage. A letter in the office files gives us a significant state- 
ment : 

When [ became a resident of Chadron in 1909 the homesteader period 
with its persistent industry and heroic sacrifice was but a few years in the 
background. Just back of that were the colorful days of the open range 
period, and just before that the Pine Ridge Country was the home of the 
Oglala and Brule Sioux. Pine Ridge is almost in the center of the great 
Teton Sioux empire of a hundred years ago. Living in a country with 
that close historical background has stimulated a deep interest in those 
days when there was so much of courage and vitality in human life. 


Objects of Incorporation of the Sioux 
Memorial Association 


The Sioux Memorial Association had been formed for the following 
purposes : 

To acquaint the general public with the history of the Sioux Nation, 
especially that part of it located in the Pine Ridge area of northwest Ne- 
braska in the middle seventies 

2. To locate in the above-mentioned area historical sites in connection 
with the occupancy of this area by the Indians. 

3. To acquire land on which suitable commemorative monuments or 
markers may be erected; to erect such monuments or markers, and to 
make provision for their care. 

This Association has been incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Nebraska. The place of business is Chadron, Nebraska. The incorpora- 
tors are Bishop George A. Beecher of Hastings, Nebraska; Wes 
Williams, Lenus Larson, W. W. Naylor, Ernest Johnson, Henry Spalding 
and E. P. Wilson, all of Chadron, Nebraska. 

The officers are 

Bishop George A. Beecher, President 
E. P. Wilson, Executive Vice President 





Ernest Johnson, Secretary 
Henry Spalding, Treasurer 

















Books Reviewed 


McGillycuddy: Agent —by Julia B. McGillycuddy. Stanford Univer- 
sity Press; illustrated; pages xi, 291; price $3.00.) Review by 
Addison E. Sheldon. 

In the year 1884 the writer of this review stepped off the Fremont, 
Elkhorn and Missouri Valley Railroad at Valentine. It was about two 
o'clock in the morning. The whole town, with its frontier and floating 
population of about one thousand, was up and going. All saloons and 
gambling places were brilliantly lighted and crowded with customers. 
The streets were thronged with cattle-men, contracters, railroad graders, 
soldiers from Fort Niobrara, sharpers, land locaters, homesteaders, and 
Indians and half-breeds from the great Sioux reservation north and west. 
It was the high tide of the great railroad rush thru the sand-hills to the 
Black Hills and Wyoming. It was summer time. All the trails from a 
great range region half as big as Germany ran to Valentine. The streets 
were paved with native sand, and the breeze that blew from the sand- 
hills brought continually more paving until it stood ankle deep on the 
crossings as the long trains of freighting wagons, cowboy ponies and 
Indians ground the sandy grit into finer sand. 

Valentine was the most complete expression of the frontier region in 
those years. One of the first names heard on the streets of Valentine 
was “McGillycuddy.” He was the dictator at Pine Ridge Agency, one 
hundred and fifty miles northwest; the supreme master of ten thousand 
wild Indians. He was trying to teach “the new order’— mentioned some- 
times in these latter days by the master of Germany and adjacent small 
countries. 

Most of these ten thousand Indians had been hostiles. They had cam- 
paigned against General Crook; they had destroyed Custer and his 7th 
Cavalry; they were the militant scalp-takers of the Plains. And this 
white man, Valentine McGillycuddy, had been sent there in 1879 to sub- 
due them and start them on the trail to American citizenship. It was the 
biggest job on the entire American frontier, and the United States paid 
the man who undertook that job $1,500 a year (to start with) and furnished 
him with a residence and an office at the Pine Ridge Agency, where he 
lived surrounded by these ten thousand wild sons and daughters of the 
Plains. 

In later years I had some contact with this McGillycuddy, agent for 
the Oglala Sioux. Not very much contact, it is true; for, when I located 
at Chadron in the summer of 1888 to run a country newspaper in the 
midst of another seething frontier population—larger than the old one 
at Valentine — McGillycuddy had resigned his position at Pine Ridge 
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Agency and moved to Rapid City, South Dakota. Yet the McGillycuddy 
legend lived on thru the years that followed. Often I contacted this 
legend in my own frequent visits to Pine Ridge Agency, in my conferences 
with Chiefs Red Cloud, Man Afraid, American Horse, Little Wound — 
and all that long list of the Oglala Sioux whose names and whose faces 
were familiar to every frontier newspaper man in those years. 

I heard the anti-McGillycuddy story often enough from the lips of 
my “squaw men” friends and from the partisans of Chief Red Cloud. In 
those years it was part of my annual privilege— generally in company 
with my friend Major C. W. Allen, editor of The Chadron Democrat, 
and married into the Sioux Nation—to visit Chief Red Cloud in formal 
state and arrange the terms for him to journey to Chadron with his band 
to celebrate the Fourth of July and eat beef at the expense of the Chadron 
business men. 

Thus these memories of my own early years rise as I read each page 
of this story of “McGillycuddy \gent,” as written by his wife. The 
book has been a long while on the road— many years. As superintendent 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society, every year during the last years 
of McGillycuddy’s life when his strength was failing, and during the 
later years when his wife was struggling to complete the manuscript for 
a publisher, I have urged with all the ardor in my nature the completion 
and the publication of this matchless story of the Nebraska and Dakota 
frontier 

[he book now lies on the table before me. Twice I have read its 
pages. They fill me with intense admiration for the achievement which 
they record. They present the most adequate and accurate literary picture 
of that transition time from the old breech-clouted savage period which | 
saw at Pine Ridge Agency in the early years; from the old blood-stained 
battlefield of Wounded Knee which I looked upon, down to the steady 
movement from the Past which is so nearly gone, and to the Present 
which now directs the destiny of the Oglala Sioux as they struggle toward 
a future place as cattle-growers and farmers, replacing the old life of 
buffalo hunters and hostile warriors. It is this later phase of the life of 
the Oglala Sioux which forms the chief theme of my own manuscript 
upon the life of Chief Red Cloud and his followers, and which has been 
so long delayed by the pressure of official duties and other literary work 

Julia Blanchard McGillycuddy has made the most important contri- 
butions that I think ever will be made toward a history of the early 
transition period for the Oglala Sioux. I am full of gratitude to her. 
I wish for her book the widest possible reading among people of these 
later years who wish to get a first-hand, close-up picture of Chief Red 
Cloud and his followers, of Pine Ridge Agency and its story, and of Mc 


Gillycuddy, Agent, the master spirit of that frontier time. 
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NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Founded August 26, 1867 
Reorganized September 25, 1878 


The founders of Lincoln (David Butler, Governor; John Gillespie, 
Auditor; Thomas P. Kennard, Secretary of State) also founded and in- 
corporated the State Historical Society and Library Association — August 
26, 1867.. This Society received from the State Legislature, as a gift, the 
block of ground known for years as “Historical Block,” but later called 
“Haymarket Square” and now known as “Municipal Building Square.” It 
was the plan of the founders of the State and its capital city that this block 
of land should be the permanent home of the State Historical Society, 
organized to preserve the history and prehistoric story of Nebraska. 

This original “State Historical Society and Library Association” was 
reorganized under the name of the “Nebraska State Historical Society” 
at a public meeting held in the Commercial Hotel in Lincoln on Septem- 
ber 25, 1878. About thirty well-known citizens of the state were present. 
Robert W. Furnas was chosen president; Professor Samuel Aughey, 
secretary. 

The State Historical Society is the oldest state institution in Nebraska. 
It owns the Historical Half-Block facing (from the east) the Nebraska 
State Capitol. The Historical Society deeded to the City of Lincoln its 


original “Historical Block,” now occupied by municipal buildings, and 
received in return the present site as a home for a historical building. 


GOVERNING BOARD — 1940-41 
Executive Board—Officers and Elected Members 

J. E. Lawrence, President, Lincoln 
A. T. Hill, First Vice-President, Hastings 
H. M. Eaton, Second Vice-President, Omaha 
Addison E. Sheldon, Secretary, Lincoln 
Nathan Gold, Treasurer, Lincoln 

N. C. Abbott, Nebraska City 

D. S. Dalbey, Beatrice 

E. P. Wilson, Chadron 

A. B. Wood, Gering 

A. J. Weaver, Falls City 


Ex-Officio Members 
Dwight Griswold, Governor of Nebraska 
Chauncey S. Boucher, Chancellor of University of Nebraska 
Robert G. Simmons, Chief Justice of Supreme Court of Nebraska 
E. W. Huse, President Nebraska Press Association, Wayne 


























1941 Convention 
Nebraska State Historical Society 


(64th Year) 
Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska 
(17th Year) 
Saturday, September 27, 1941 
Annual Business Meeting, 8:30 a. m. 
Banquet Address 
6:30 p. m. 


Petroleum in its Relation to the 
Present World Crisis 


FRANK PHILLIPS 
Native Nebraskan — Greeley County 
President Phillips Oil Company 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma, and New York City 


Many Other Strong Speakers on the Full Day’s Program 




















To Nebraska Readers 
Interested in Family Genealogy: 


Poage, and collateral Allens, Browns, 
Campbells, Crawfords, Fultons, Givenses, 
Gordons, Pattersons, Robertsons, Shanklins, 
Walkers, Woodses — 


Please send address to John G. Bishop, 
52 Broadway, New York City. 
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